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Windham, who had been long its illus- 
trious advocate. ‘The list of the advo- 
cates of this great cause comprised all 
that was illustrious in the former talent 
of our country —comprised all those names 
which are cherished and@ revered by the 
wise and the good, from the names which |! 
have just mentioned up to the revered 
names of a Saville and a Burke. The whole 
of these illustrious characters had been the 
steady and fitm advocates for-the repeal of 
the bloody and unnatural enactments which 
we Call the Penal Code. I am aware that 





















































Che Bbilanthropiss. 


yz The following Speech, recently delivered'in Par- 
ligment, is upon a question of'such great importance, 
the subject of which is now-tikely to engage @ more 
than ordinary share of the public. ‘attention, we 
trust that no apology.can be required for its intro- 
duction in the Kaleidoscope. We have ranged it 
under the comprehensive head of The Philarthro- 
from the persuasion, that civil and religious 
freedom is inseparably connected with the happiness 


of the human race. 
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the general state of the Catholics of Ire- 
SPEECH OF LORD NUGENT land will be shortly brought under the con- 
ON THE sideration of the House, by that venerable 


and distinguished man Sgt Grattan, ) whol 
March 4, 1819 has often, and with much ability, introduced | 
In the House of Commons, March 4, 19). it. From him you will hear that advo- 
—_— cacy which shall be worthy of so great a! 

Sin,—I bave the honour to hold in my | cause, and those arguments the cogency of| 
hand, the Petition of the Roman Catholics'| which must be irresistible. At no distant 
of England, a body who forma considerahle | ‘nig s then ; will the redress ‘sought for 
art of its population, praying to be relieved | by the petitioners be, I trust, afforded to 
om the penalties: and disabilities which | their own satisfaction and that. of the peo- 
ress upon them, It is given by upwards] ple at large. «. The time has, I trust, arrived, 
of 10,000 persons, many of them the re. when the spirit of universal fredom and to: 
esentatives of the noblest and most ancient |j eration is felt and acted upon by the people, 
families in the kingdom. Among the sig-|} of England. The motion of my Right 
natares appear those of eleven Peers, thirteen Hon Friend will I feel confident achieve 
Boronets, and‘many hundreds of most re-|jthe object of the petioners, I shall not 
wectable gentlemen. The House will bear |] therefure anticipate the debate which he 
with me while I add, that the name at the) means to induce, but merely observe, with 
heai'of this list is that of the Duke of Nor- reference to the English Catholics, that 
fol, hereditary. Earl Marshal of Bngiend, their great and high spirit has been only 
wier Peer. For the present I shall con-|| equalled by their patient eudurance of long, | 
teat myself with moving, that the Petition|jsevere, and unmerited suffering. There is 
be read and laid on the table, without in- however one conviction. whieh I should ven- 
iriag what-measures the House may here-}j ture to impress upon the petitioners, though 
after deem desirable or practicable, in com-|jindeed I believe they feel it already, that 
liance with its. prayer; particularly as|/from their uniform and steady conduct as 
Members must be in possession of the|/subjects of the state, from the uniform 
nature and bearings of the question, from||tone and temper of their several applica- 
the full and ample discussion it has under-||tions to Parliament, they have I am per- 
gone on former occasions.. The language of suaded established a good feeling for them 
the Petitioners is temperate, and respectful and their cause in this House, which entitles 
in the very highest degree; they do not them to every reliance not only upon our 
presume to prescribe to the Legislature the|| humanity, but our justice. On the subject 
mode or measure of relief which they hum-|/of what are termed—“ securities’—all I 
shall say is this, that no good can possibly 
arise from the consideration of this branch 
of the subject, if such it can be called.— 
There was no policy, or rather the policy 
was fatal which prompted any negociation 
upon the subject of terms between Parlia. 
ment and individuals, with the view of mak 
ing the measure of the relief consonant to 
their own feclings. From a. megociation 
between two such parties as Parliament and 
the petitioners, no good can arise to either 
—it can only end in dissentions among 
themselves—and for us it can end only in 
dissentions lowering the value of the relief 
which we may be disposed to extend, and 
compromising our own legislative power. 
The petitioners in complaining of the heavy 
sufferings they endured, state that they labour 
under two grievances, that our entailing 
upon them political disqualification, and the 
other religious obloquy—an oblogyy indeed 
mainly grown out of their civ state—a 
political disqualification imposed upon them, 
not on uccount of any litical tenets which 
they may happen to hold, but solely on ac- 
eount of spiritual faith ; or in other words, 
on acconat of certain scruples, which it is 
presumptuousness for ran to judge, and for 
the exercise of which man should alone be 
answerable to his God and his conscience— 
scruples; indeed, the adherence to which is 
the best proof and earnest the petitioners 
can give of the integrity of their moral 
principle, the steadiness of their religious 
obligation, and the permanence of that so- 
cial virtue, which: it is the great object o 
laws to inculcate and enforce—The dis- 
graceful disqualifications which our laws 
affix to the exercise of mere opinions, such as 
those which the petitioners hold, do not affect 
them only in one instance—they meet them 
Majesty's subjects been last presented || in every way in which penal enactments can 

to the consideration of the House; it had||be framed to operate—they. go into their 
bequeathed to him almost in his last|| pursuits in all the relations of Saba: 
Moments, by his distinguished friend Mr:" meet them in the pursuit’ not of all 


CATHOLIC CLAIMS. 








bly seek. I think, however, that their ap- 
plication is peculiarly entitled to. the con- 
sideration and attention of the House. It is 
expressed in nearly the same terms as the 
Petition which has often before been pre- 
sented from the same body; and which, 
though it failed of success, gained, I may 
say, the zeneral approbation and. kind feeling 
of the House, for the temperateness, dis- 
cretion, and modesty of its tone. In bring- 
ing this Petition under the notice of the 
House, the memory irrestibly forces itself 
on one of those great and good men, now no 
more, to whdee bends it was for many years 
intrusted.— The recollection, while it makes 
me feel how incompetent I ‘am myself to 
succeed to such worthy and celebrated men 
—at the same time convinces me what 
strength the cause has derived and should 
derive from such illustrious advocacy. The 
advocacy of these distinguished men is still 
fresh in the recollection,of the House. The 
last of them, indeed, cannot easily be for- 
gotten, though the Catholics of England 
are for ever deprived of his support. When 
Tname Mr. Elliot, I name the last of that 
great assemblage of public men who had 
advocated their cause for the petitioners. 
Though this distinguished character is un. 

epily no more, they have yet the great 
value of his high example; they have the 
value which must attach to the support of 
tuch a man—of the support of a statesman 
emincntly distinguished for his knowledge 
and virtues; and who, perhaps, more than 
any other man in the late times, left behind 

im a high example of moderation as well 
as of stedfast principle, after a long life of 
public service, in the most trying and con- 
tentious times. By such a man has the 
ee of this long-discredited portion of 
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honourable career, and just and legitimate! 
ambition, but also in every sphere in which! 
the mind prompts a man to exercise his| 
abilities and his efforts. ‘The horrible spirit 
of your laws is, that you mark out the Ca- 
tholics, as a sect or cast separated and con- 
tradistinguished from yourselves, on acconnt 
of some undefined suspicion of their princi-_ 
ples. 
when you apply it to English gentlemen like 
the petitioners, who are allied to yourselves: 
by all the ties of birth, education, feelings, 
and. blood, but whom you doom for con- 
science sake alone, to bitter and galling 
incapacities, on agcount of the constancy 
with which they have adhered through ages 
of persecution, to their religious rites, to the 
attachment which they bear to’ what they 
conceived to be their spiritual obligations.| 
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This suspicion is the more ignoble 


For this adherence to their own conscien= 
tious belief, in a matter in which they have 
no right to be controuled by the atm of! the 
law, you point them out as a separate class 
from the rest of ‘your fellow subjects—you 
proscribe them with unparallelea rigour— 
you make them aliens in the land of their 
birth. They have, indeed, the right of in- 
heriting the property of their ancestors— 
property which in many instances carries 
with itthe marks of their unrewarded loyalty 
to that state which yet proscribes them, and 
for the preservation of which they have 
made sacrifices which have been acknow- 
ledged only by a continuance of their dis- 
franchisement. In looking at the bistory of, 
the English Catholics, who can fail to recog- 
nize, in the constancy of their principles, 
the purity of their moral character ? who 
cau. fail. to recognize the unmerited. stigma 
which the legislature has cast upon this 
class of the people, and which must still at- 
tach to them until the introduction of a more 
liberal policy? The laws have made the 
refusal of the Catholic to conform to our 
faith, the cause of his disqualification-—and 
the test which you propose for securing his} 
allegiance, is the violation of his conscien-| 
tious feeling—the departure from his avow- |; 
ed faith.—It is difficult to conceive a more} 
noble or more interesting spectacle than that} 
presented by the English Catholics—en 
dowed with all the advantaces of birth, pro 
perty, honour and talents, imbued as they 
naturally are with the incentives to honour- 
able ambition which such attributes inspire 
they are doomed, and that too by the laws 
of their own country, to dispense in the nar- 
row sphere of private life the enjoyments 
which their station gives them, A laws 
have narrowed their sphere and stigma- |! 
tised their principles—they have confined 
the dispensation of the bléssings which Pro- 
vidence has placed in their hands, and which 
the wise and the good dispose of for the 
benefit of society at large, to the narrow 
sphere of private life and local connexions 

ut thus restricted, this large class of his 
Majesty's subjects presents a dignified for 
bearance, an unabated attachment the laws, 
an unshaken loyalty, a firmness of principle 
which your outrageous laws have never 
been able to eradicate, and which entitles 
them to the high opinion of every reflecting 
and well regulated mind.—The petitioners 
state their grievances in the language of 
moderation and truth. They state that 
they have been for centuries disqualified by 
the laws, without being guilty of any crime. 
In. looking at the period shortly after these 
laws were imposed, it was impossible to look 
at the eonduct of the English Catholic 
without admiration for his principles. Look 
at their conduct in the reign of Elizabeth— 
look at them.in those eying periods of our 
history, when their loy. was not to be 
shaken by their proscription—look at them 
rallying round your constitution at the very 
moment when their services were impor- 
tant, and when they were groaning under 
the infamous infliction of your penal laws 
—laws which 1 cannot name without feeling 
astonishment and indignation. Look at the 
English Catholics in chose trying periods of 
our history to which I allude, reflecting by 








your conduct towards them. 
to the conduct of the English Catholics at 


Price Bhd. 


_——- 


their gallant, may I say chivaltous support 
of your, institutions, the aoble contrast of 
I would refer 


the tine when the very existence of this 


country as a nation was attacked by a 


foreign invader (the time of the Spanish 
Armada, ) advancing under the consecrated 
banners of the same religion they professed, 
Lord Effingham, who commanded our fleet 


on that occasion, and who distinguished 
himself by his loyalty and bravery, was a 


Catholio—Lord Howard, who commanded 


the northern barrier of the country, was a 


Catholic Lord Pembroke, who com- 





manded a large body of our army, Was a 


Catholic; and these iilustrious charac- 


ters proved their loyalty in the crisis 
of their country’s fate, 


Magna Charta 
itself was the record of their attachmens 
to the old Constitution of this land—— 
On that occasion they preserved the ancient 
laws of the land by the firmness of their 
protest to the imbecile Prince who then ad- 
ministered them. The declaration of rights 
which passed at a future period of our his- 
tory, and to which we so often refer with 
pride and exultation, was ouly declaratory 
(as its name imports) of the act of our Ca- 
tholic ancestors. The unb'emished honour 
and integrity which the English Catholics 
uniformly displayed, eutitled them to Ure re- 
paration they sought for their unmerited 
treatment. Where such honour and faith 
have been exhibited, what securities wore 
necessary ?—if it be assumed that they 
had not the honour and faith, what securi- 
ties could be operative | The petiiion which 
Tam about to present to you, Sir, is from 
the Catholics of England’ whose case, in 
many respects, materially differs trom that 
of the Catholies of the sister island. Note 


withstanding this differ nee, Tam ready ta 
admit. that the measure of relief te be 
effected, must be general, and wast eme 
brace the Catholics of the empire. if the 


meed of relief were to be confined to Eng~ 
land alone, much as I feel the real justice 
of the present spplication, I must, as an 
honest man, say, | should vote against the 
separation of the tworcases. On the other 
hand, if upon this great question, the iff 
regulated zeal of any individual! should cast 
discredit upon this subject, let us, for God's 
sake, exonerate the English Catholics for 
any share in the blame of such indiscretion, 
and protect them from the undeserved re- 
proach which, if incurred at all, must be 


‘incurred by a different sct of individuals. 


Let us recollect Uicir community of feelings 
and interests with ourselves, and, above all, 
the undeserved obloquy which your penal 
code has cast upon this class of the King’s 
subjects. It is our duty to redgem ourselves, 
from the imputation of that blame which hag 
been incurred by other wen, aad in other 
times—it is our duty to adopt a spirit of 
conciliation and not of reproach Every 
act of disqualification for the profession of 
mere faith is in itself bad. Whatever moe 
tives dictated our penal code, as affecting 
the Catholics, it may be now useless to dig= 
cuss ; the object and the efficacy of those 
enactments have long since become us. less 
and unavailing for any good purpose, and 
the present times shoul.! be relieved from 
the odium of perpetuating laws, the operas 
tion of which is so injurious to the charace 
ter of the country, and so galling and ops 
pressive to some of the most loyal and diss 
tinguished individuals in the empire It ig 
in the spirit of conciliation that I present 
this petition—it is to the justice, the wise 
dom, and the humanity of this House thag¢ 
I now address myself, and confide ite prayer 
with a firm conviction that sach an applicas 
tion for relief cannot be made in vain to an 
enlightened Legislature.” 


2 hasitiehdinatntat 
Snioito.—J the 2tst, there was so heavy a fall of 


snow en the frontiers of Austrian Poland, that, in ses 
veral villages, it lay upon the ground ss high as the 
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raised upon square pedestals of large stones—monu- 
ments of the taste and magnificence of Gustavus the 
* "Phird: the initial letter of whose name, simply intro- 


—————— 


The Gleaner. 


—— 


*< J am buta gatherer and disposer of other men's 
stuf.” WatTTON. 
—— 
NOTICES RESPECTING SWEDEN. 


Volume of Travels.) 


(From Dr. Clarke's N 
& 


<a 
The inhebitants of East and West Gothland, al- 
cak the same lauguage, are very differ 
ised from those of Upland, Weatmania, 
and Dalecarlia; still more opposite are the manners of 
the people of Skania. In gencral, therefore, in speak- 
ing of the narional character of the Swedes, of their| 
honesty, cleanliness, industry, and the many other vir-| 
tucs which will be found to belong to them, from the | 
account givenin these Travels, the author wishes to be 
understood, principally, with reference to those who 
rth of the 59th parallel of latitude. There are, 
vptions to it, in the south of 


though they 4; 
ently character 


dwell n 
how ver, no other ex 
‘ 


Bweden, , 
adiixture of people of other nations, where the inha- 
birants are not, strictly speaking, Swedes. It is be- 


lieved that the Swedes themselves admit of these dis- 
tinctions Iney will allow, fore xample, the possibi- 
lity, aed perlaps the probability, of such vices as thet; 
and robbery io the southern provinces: whereas, it is 


notorious toall who have visited Sweden, and to thef] 


inhabitants themselves, that a traveller's trunk or port- 
manteau, filled with his « lothes, linen, and othere ects, 
miyht be sent, unlocked, from Upsal to Tornea, with- 
out his missing a single article, when it has reached its 
destination. — 

There is no specie in circulation in Sweden, excepta 
scanty copper coinage, which it is difficult to procure. 
So great was the scarcity even of this article of cur- 
reney, that we in vain offered a high premium to in- 
duce the inhabitants to exchange it for the paper money. 
At Yfre, the post-house belonged toa farmer ; and we 
found his dwelling so neat and comfortable, and every 
thing belonging to it in such order, that we resolved to 
dine ther Jor our fare, they speedily set before us 
a service consisting of bacon, eggs, cream, curd, milk, 
sugar, bread, butter, &c. and our bill of fare, for the 
whole, amounted to twenty-pence; receiving which, 
they were very chapktul, Cleanliness in this farmer's 
family was quite as conspicuous as in apy part of Swit- 
gerlaod 

Ihe road, as usual, was superexcellent: we have no 
tornpike-roads in England, that can be compared with 
the Swedish highways. The motion of our little open 
wagon, drawn by two horses, was 80 casy, that we 
miyht amuse ourselves by reading or writing, during its 
most rapid progress. Even the mile-stones were wor- 
thy of notice; they were elegantly formed of cast-iron, 


duced in relief, and in a gilded character, appeared 
wpon all of them. ‘ 

Betoy Sunday, the female peasants were lying upon 
the yrownd, by the water-side, reading their bibles; 
and when we met or overtook any of them upon the 


road, each of them had a bible in her hands, carefully 
wrapp« dup w ac leah p wcket-handkerchiet At the 
door of every post-aouse a sign is suspended ; not to 


wnoutiee * Good entertainment for man and horse ;” 
because this, to the utmost ability of his host, the tra- 
veller finds every where, a8 a matter of course, ie this 


land of hospitality and benevolence ; it ts to give him 
accurste information of the distance of either of the 
two stages—'hat which he has already passed, or the 
next Which be has to make. ‘ 

In ltaly, the costunie varies with almost every stage 
ef atraveiler’s journey ; { sometimes three or four 
chances tnay be of served in the same town, merely by 


ing a bridge, or by sepping out ot one street into 
another: as it 90 remarkably happens in the Neapoli- 
tay) territory. In Sweden, go east, west, north, or 
south, there « an hardly be said to be anv change of cos- 


er 


tume. Achange ot colour, indeed, sometimes distin- 
guishes the inhabicants of one province from those of 
another; but the dress is, in other respects, the same 


every where. A broad-brimmed hat, with a crown 
made os low a» possible, a black ribband being tied 
shes the boliday dre s of the men; 


rou » cisting 
and this, on days of labour, is changed for a red cap. 
Even in the gloom of the thickest forests, from aun- 
set to sulerise, we could read the notes of the common 
Port-book, panced in a very small type, and in the 
Swedish lan suge, without any light from the meon,i 


‘thistime, had ended her last quarter. The 
are very fond ot their horees, Creating then 
with alf-ction and kindness, aud fondliug them as they 
would their childven. k is rather curious, that the 
same sounds woich are used in England to make the} 
horves quicken their pace, ure those which the Swedes 
make use of when they intend to halt them. No sooner 
does the descent begin, however steep the hill may be, 
than the carriage.is suffered to run with the utmost ve- 
locity ; the horees being driven at tull speed to the bot- 


tom. 


_ 
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Scientific slotices. 
ACCOUNT OF AN AUTOMATON CHESs. 
PLAYER, 

. <- 

Phiv jogenious picce of mechanism bas been some 
time before the publre —the following account, ex 
tracted from a veceuily published pamphlet, may, 
vevertheless, prove acceptable to some of our readers 

Phe inventar was Wolllgaog de hempeleu, a 
Bongarian Gentiemay, Aulic Counsellor to the Royal 
binperos in Elon 


Chamber ef the Domains of the | 
gery being at Vienna, ia the vear 1709, he offence 
to the Empress Maria ‘Pheresa, to consivuct a pices 
a 
y witnessed, and, accordingly, withia six 
the automaton chess-player wes presented 


t, where his extraordinary ecutal powers ex 


previon 
wmionth 


até 
cited the hwelest astonishment M de Kempeloa 
far exhibied him in Germany and other countries 
ti yu where it is exhibited bas an inner apart 
meat owlich appears the figure of a ‘Durk, 
me jury s hife, di sitter the Turkish fashion, 
sittiog behind achest of theee feet and a half in 
he it to whieh it ts attached by the wooden seal 
en which if ott Phe chest is pleced upon four ens 
tors, aud, fugetber with the figares, usay be casils 


4 to any part of the room, Ou the 


than those which have been introduced by an 


chauism more unaccountable than any she had q 














tre, is raised an immoveable chess-board, of band- 
sume dimensions, upon which the figure has its eyes 
fixed; its right hand and arm being extended on the 
chest, and its left hand somewhat raised, as if in the 
attitude of holding a Turkish pipe, which originally 
was placed in its hand. 

The exhibitor begins by wheeling the chest to the 
entrance of the apartment within which it stands, 
and in face of the spectators. He then opens cer 
tain doors contrived in the chest, two in front, and 
two at the back, at the same time pulling out a long 
shallow drawer at the bottom of the chest, made to 
contain the chess-men, a cushion for the arm of the 
figure to rest upon, and some counters. Two lesser 
doors, and a green cloth screen, contrived in the 
body of the figure, and in its lower parts, are like- 
wise opened, and the Turkish robe which covers 
them is raised; so that the construction both of the 
figure and chest internally is displayed. 

After a sufficient time, during which each spect- 
tator may satisfy his curiosity, the exhibitor recloses 
the doors of the chest and figure, and the drawer at 
bottom; makes some arrangements in the body of 
the figure, winds up the works with a key, inserted 
into a small opening in the side of the chest, places 
a cushion under the left arm of the figure, which 
now rests upon it, and invites any individual present 
to play a game of chess. 

In playing a game, the Automaton makes choice 
of the white pieces, and always has the first move. 
These are small advantages towards winning the 
game, which are cheerfully conceded. It plays 
with the left hand, the mght arm and hand being 
constantly extended on the esxest, behind which it 
is seated. This slight incongruity proceeded from 
the absence of mind of the inventor. At the com- 
mencement of a game, the Automaton moves its 
head, as if taking a view of the board ; the same 
motion occurs at the close of a game. Ja making a 
move it slowly raises its left arm from the cushion 
placed under it, aud directs: it towards the square of 
the piece to be moved. Its hand and finger open 
on touching the piece, which it takes up, and con- 
veys to any proposed square. “The arm the n returns 
with natural motion to the cushion upon which it 
usually rests. In taking a piece, the Automaton 
makes the same motions of the arm and ‘hand to 
lay hold of the piece, which it conveys from the 
board; and then returning to its own piece it takes 
it up, and places it on the vacant square,, These 
motions are performed with perfect correctness ; and 
the dexterity with which the arm acts, especially in 
the delicate operation of castleing, seems to be the 
result of spontaneous feeling, bending at the shoulder, 
elbow, and knuckJes, and cautiously avoiding touch 
any other piece than that which is to be mtoved, nor 
ever making a false move. 

After a move made by its antagonist, yhe Auto- 
tomaton remaining for a few muments on) inactive, 
as if meditating its uext move; upon which the mo- 
tions of the left arm aud hand follow. Ou giving 
check to the king, it moves it heads as a signal. 
When a false move is made by its antagonist, which 
frequently occurs, through curiosity to observe in 
what manner the Automaton will act, (as for in- 
stance, if a knight be made to move like a castle,) 
the Antomaton taps impatiently on the chest, with 
its right hand, replaces the knight on its former 
square, and, not permitting its antagonist to recover 
his move, proceeds immedistely to nove onc of its own 
pieces; thus appearing to punish him for his inat- 
tention. The little advantage iu play which is here. 
by gained, makes the Automaton more a match for 
its antagonist, and seems to have been contemplated 
by the 1ventor as an additional resource towards 
winning the game. 

It is of importance that the person matched 
against the Automaton should be-attentive, in mov- 
ing a picce, to place it preciscly in the centre of its 
square; otherwise the figure, in attempting to lay 
hold of the piece, may miss its hold, or even sustain 
some injury in the delicate mechanism of the fiugers. 
When the person has made 1 move, no alteration in 
it can take place ; andif a piece be touched, it must 
be played somewhere. If its antagonist hesitate tu 
move for a considerable time, it taps smartly on the 
top of the chest with the righthand, which is con 

stantly extended upon it, as if expressing impatience 
at his delay. 

During the time that the Automaton is in mo- 
tion, alow sound of clock-work running down is 
teard, which ceases soon after its arm returns to the 
cushion; and then his antagonist may make his 
move, The works are woand up at intervals, after 
ten or twelve moves, by the exhibitor, who is usually 
employed in walking up and down the apartinent in 
which the Automaton is shown, approaching, how- 
ever, the chest, from time to time, especially on its 
right side. 

At the conclusion of the exhibition of the Au- 
tomaton, onthe removal of the chees-men from the 
board, one of the spectators, indiscriminately, is re- 
quested to place a knight upon any “square of the 
board at pleasure. The Automaton immediate}; 
takes up the knight, and, beginning from that 
square, it moves the piece, according to its prope: 
motion, so as to touch cach of the 63 squares of the 
chess. board, in tara, without missing one, or return. 
ing to the same square, The square from which 
the knight proceeds is marked by a white counter ; 
and the squares successively touched by red coun- 
ters, whieh, at length, occupy all the other squares 
of the board. 








‘The head of Memnon, sent to England by Mr. Salt, 
| has been recently placed on a pedestal in the Egyptian 
}:oom in the British Museum. It may perhaps be con- 
| sidered as the most perfect specimen of Egyptian art in 
he world. From the proportion of the features, it 
| may be concluded that the figure, when perfect, was 
| ubout twenty feet in height. ‘he head has suffered a 
loss of part of the right side of its skull, ys the fea- 
tures are Wl entire The back part of the figure is 
charged with hieroglyphies. ‘[ he mouth js-elosed ; and 
the figure, from the particular colour of the strata, has 
a singularly beautiful appearance; the whole of the 
head being ofa reddish, and the lower part of the grey- 
ish granite. Neav bis head is placed the enormous fist, 
corresponding to the figure, of which this Gist formed a 





‘ 
susiece, tormed by the tup of the chest, in the cen- 


‘cca: 


part, of at least slaty feet in beight, 











A new work is announced, by subscription, entitled 

the Elements of Radiant and Fized Matter ; ot the di- 
rect evidences in support of a new theory of matter, 
in which are described its presumed original basis, with 
the laws by which its reciprocal transition to and from 
the state of radiance and fixation appears to be go- 
| verned. This theory asserts that matter exists in four 
'forms—the solid, fluid, aériform, and radiant: the 
\three first are denominated inert or passive ; and to the 
|agency of the last, aided by caloric, are to be attributed 
the several changes evinced throughout the universe. 
Light (says the author) is a material compound, com- 
posed of the four simple elementary principles, or un- 
decompound constituents of matter, of which all other 
bodies in nature are formed. The first four primary 
coloured — possess peculiarly distinct and counter- 
vailing qualities ; and, on the proportions in which they 
are combined in matter, and the nature of the polarity 
exercised in their combination, its specific properties 
are totally dependant. The red ray, or first portion of 
the spectrum, possesses oxydating and acidifying pow- 
ers, and is termed the oxygenating ray. The second, 
or yellow ray, displays qualities which pertain to the 
nitrogenous and alkalescent, and is therefore denomi- 
nated the azotic ray. The third, or blue ray, is distin- 
guished by its a to carbon, and is here considered 
the carbonic ray. And the fourth, or violet ray, is 
admitted to possess the dispositions of hydrogen, 
which entitle itto the appellation of the hydrogenating 
ray. 








LEECHES. 


Since the establishment of peace between this coun- 
try and France, the importation of leeches has been so 
very considerable, as to reduce the price of the English 
leech from £7 per hundred to 15s. ‘The puncture of 
the French leech is much larger, and deeper than that 
of the English leech, and this circumstance may ac- 
count for the many cases of the excessive loss of blood 
from the bites of leeches which have lately occurred 
in London. Jt is not uncommon for an obstinate ery- 
sipelatous inflammation to follow the application of the 
French leech, which in some instances has been 80 vio- 
lene and extensive as to endanger the lives of the pa. 
tients. The French leech differs from the English 


leech, in the skin of the belly being of a yellowish 








hue, and being larger in size. It resembles the horse 
eech”’ of this country. 
AFRICA, 


We learn from a correspondent at Dartmouth, that 
advices have been received there, the latest in this 
couutsy, of Major Gray’s haviug succeeded in pene- 
trating into the interior of Africa to a considerable 
distance. When parted with, the gentleman, a French 
naval officer, who brought these advices, says he 
had advanced 300 leagues. For the information of 
our readers, we add some particulars of Major 
Gray's movements, as stated in our correspondent’s 
letter :— Major Gray (an officer employed by the 
English Government tv travel in the interior of 
Africa) left thé river Gambia in the month of April, 
1818. On the following 1st of November, he was 
at Bondou, a Negro country situated near the river 
Sengal, where he was detained by the evil disposition 
of the inhabitants, aud from the want of trading 
articles, tiff the 15th of the’ same month, when he 
proceeded with his expedition to the village of Bakel, 
in the Sarracolet country. He there put himself 
under the protection of the French Government brig 
Argus, which vessel wasto stop a year in that coun- 
try. At this period Major Gray received no news 
for a whole month from the Surgeon-Major of the 
expedition, whom he had sent to Sego, to solicit the 
protection of the King of Bambarras. Mr. Adrien, 
a man of colour, and interpreter to Major Gray, 
who had gone to St. Louis, Senegal, for trading 
articles, left it the begianing of last month, to join 
the expedition. On the 18th of November last, 
Major Gray was in very good health, though he had 
unfortunately lost the greater part of his white men,- 
and all the animals of burden, but he bad not aban 
doned all hopes of succeeding in his mission,” 
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Travels in the interior of Africa.—We have to con- 
tradict a paragraph w appeared in the London 
papers,and which we copied in a late paper, stating, 
that a young French tra had succeeded in reach- 
ing the town of ‘Tombuctoo. We have been informed, 
through the same channel by which we derived the 
inte! ice respecting the movements of Major Gray, 
that the said Traveller had returned to the 
coast, without reaching ‘ombuctoo, or even Sego ; 
that he, however, succeeded clearly in tracing. the 
sources of the Niger, Senegal, and Gambia. His name 
is Melliaince. ¢ are, therefore, in great hopes that 
the honour will devolve on our countryman, Major 
Gray, to have been the first European who ever visited 
the far-famed town of Tombuctoo.—Plymouth Tele- 


| graph. 

















meansnenin 
Antiquities, 


A Prussian officer, distinguished for learning, who 
lately spent some time at Wisbaden, has at his own 
expense, carried on several excavations, in the hope of 
rendering his visit to the ancient country of the Celts 
profitable to science. In course of the search the fol- 
lowing antiquities were discovered :—A Druidical altar 





1 which had been overthrown, and was at first su d 


to be an ordinary (umulas, a vase and a pattern for sa- 
critices, and various arms and rings all of brouze, a 
glass vase with a cover, several coloured glass rings, 
cornelians of various forms, swords and spear heads of 
exquisite workmanship, various sharp tools of stone, 
among which is a saw of elex, - A vaulted cave. was 
also discovered, containing ashes, calcined bones, and 
what is still more curious, several perfect skeletons in 
Roman dresses; near one of the skeletons was a su- 
perb conchaveneris, entirely petrified. 
CURIOUS PROCLAMATION. 


The following is the form of the Proclamation made 
at this day byt a, ew whe the ancient court of 
huatings, held every sday oY the Lord Mayor and 
Sheriff, ac Guildhall, Lendon. It is now a mere form, 
for it does not Rad to any transaction of business above 
once in a century. The court meet, the proclamation 
is made, the members bow to each other, and adjourn. 

“ All manner of persons that have been fiye times 





| called by virtue of any exigent, directed 


outlawed, and the women to be waived. 
*¢ All manner of persons that have any 


attendance here again, at the next hustings 





Antiquitics—A_ few weeks 
medal was found in a marl-pit 
ground, upon the estate of K 
of Holstein. It is four inches in diameter, 
time of the Eraperor Heraclius, who died 
and is in very good preservation; almost 
|scriptions are very plain and legible. Th 
sents the bust of the Emperor re 
with his look directing upwards, a 
|wearing the Greek imperial crown. 


strai' 


his left hand a cross, and ina 


jcircumstance that the Emperor ho! 


conjecture that this 


Jerusalem. 


— 
to the sher; 

of London, and have not surrendered their bodig to 
the same sheriffs, this court doth adjuge the men tobe 


ing on a 


thing 


to do at this hustings of Common Pleas (Pleas of 
Land) may depart hence for this time, and give thi, 


Pleas (Pleas of Land.)--God save the King.” 


» an ancient 
ht or nine feet ung, 


> in the 
pf, in Dey 


t 


> and of 
wi Se 
Ry veh 


tt beard, and 


' the reverse jg 
the Emperor dressed in the imperial — holding i 
i wn b 
spirited horses, which ‘are guided by a charioteer, Te 
& cross, leads to, 
edal was perhaps coined in cup, 
memoration of one of his great victories over the Py. 
sians, by which he recovered out of their hands th, 
holy cross, and brought it himself into the Temple y 
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Biographical Motices. 





WALTER SCOTT. 


than in general falls to female share, a 


Burns. 


for his stupidity.” Perha 
rather his want of method in the art 
shine in his early career av a scholar. 


read, write, and attain a tolerable know 
mathematics. 


predecessor te 


The father of Walter Scott was a well-informed 
man and a gentleman, his mother a woman of th 
most amiable dispusition, with more common seng 


nd was the 


intimate friend of Allan Ramsay, Blacklock, ax 
It was her who moulded the mind of be 
son, and gave him that: excessive tone of sensibili 

which breathes through all his works, Like Milton, 
Swift, and other great geniuses, he was, as the latte; 
said of himself, at school “very justly celebrated 
much of his stupidity 
was owing to the want of talent in &is naaster, » 


teachi 


Be that as it may, young Scott certainly did uy 
He learat 4 


tedge of th 


In Laiin he did not advance far uati 
his tenth year, when Mr. Paterson, a clergyman d 
the Church of Scotland, succeeded to the sclool a 
Musselburgh, and the progress of young Scott be. 
came rapid. Dr. Blair, on a visit at Musselburgh, 
shortiy-after Mr. Paterson took charge of the school, 
accompanied by some friends, examined several of 
the pupils; he paid particular attention te your 
Scott. Mr. Paterson thought it was the youth's 
stupidity a the Doctor’s time, and said, “ My 

Is me that boy has the thickest skull 
in the school.”—“ May be so,” replied Dr. Blair, 
“but through that thick skull I can disceru many 











of attracting iron has been known from t 


rection, 


appears to have been unknown. 
Europe) fi ; 


the heavens. Of the two parts of the 


called the poles of the Magnet. 


have made with that line a eonsidesable a 
angle is called the magnetic declination. 


variation at different places. 

Besides the chan; 
ctiingée’ of place, there is 
progression. It is commonly called the 
navigation depends upon it, attempts 


made to ascertain, if possi the law 
gression. ‘ With this len, ~ 





direction has chao considera! 
1576. ay by 


jin place of alvaucing iu its course, A 





I (wo extrense points of its course, 


bright rays of future genius,”— %. 
Original Essay. 
ON THE DIRECTION OF THE MAGNETIC 
NEEDLE. 


Although the power which the Magnet possess 


he remotes 


periods, its more inportant property of arrangiag 
itself, when left at liberty, always in the same d 


(at least ia 


It about the 12th or 13th century. Iti 
said that the discovery was made by Flavio de Gio, 
a native of Naples, who, in order to verify it, tr 
velled into various parts of Italy, observing at dé 
ferent places the position of his magnets. Tk 
result of his investigations wa., that the Magn, 


when balanced so as to move freely, always turns th 


same part of its surface towards the same quarterd 


magnet # 


which the magnetic energy seems to be accumulates, 
one points towards the north pole of the world, tle 
other towards the south pole, and hence they at 


It was at first supposed, that the magnetic pols 
pointed exactly north and south, but this suppor 
tion was discovered to be erroneous by Sebastist 
Cabot, in 1590. The direction of the magotti 
needle is not the same with that of a meridian lit 
on the carth’s surface: in the time of Cabot it mm 


ngle. Th 
tie 


to be by no means the same at ail parts of the 
surface, and there seems. to be nv constant law ial 


f 


in the declination avising ft 
also a periodical vari 
at the same place, which proceeds in amore regulé 


variationd 


the declination; and, because much ta the até 


have bea 
of its pf 


the declination bes bed 
carefully observed at the same place, for a nest! 
of years successively, and from cheerwations of ## 
kind, it has been ascertained, that the mage® 
since the ye# 
In that year at London, the declination "9 
according tu the best aecounts, 11° 15 E. itt 
now about 24° 30° W.; so that in 240 yearn i 
needie bas moved over 35° 45’. The average 
of motion feom these data 1s 8 563” per yesr; 

it is obvivus, that this may be very far from exp 
sing the real change which occars aunually. The 
in 1800, the declination was 24°? W. aod in! 

| 24° 6 W. so that. the needle had actually gone 


( 


is either stationary, or advancing eo slowly, thst 
we uot improbable it wilt soon arrive st its 0 
distance westward; and it is generally sup 
that after reaching this point, it will retu-n to 
the east, gud thus coutinue oscillating betweed 
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“THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 









































ned tely tl t f thi 
; P rceive more accurate y re nature o Ss 
tae icy we may divide the’ period of 240 years, 
men wh during which observations have beeg made apon the 
declivation, inte six periods, and ascertain the ave- 
bing more rage rate of motion during each 
| (Pleas of (1) lo 1576 decl. was 11° 15’ E. 
‘Came 16i2 «= @ WW’, 
36 )5° 5’ (8’ 28” average rate. 
nt copper oR 
feet unde MH (2) In 1612 6° 10’ E. 
4 aun 1657 yy 0° 0 
hen 45 )6° 10’ (8 163” 
face repre. —_— . 
& Crescent, (3.) In 1657 ” 0° 0 
beard, and 1700 8° Oo W. 
Feverse jg aininince ieanienper 
holding i 43 8° 0’ (11 92” 
rm by thre mies 
teer, 
ane (4) 1017004, 8° oO W. 
ed in com. 1748 ” 17° 40 W. 
er the Per. — 
hands th: 48 ) 9° 40’ (12' 5” 
Temple x —— - 
(5) In 1748 BR 17° 40’ W. 
nn. ‘ 17385 ” 22° 50’ W. 
B. 37 75° 10’ (8’ 223” 
nda 4 pes 
(6.) In 1785 9 229 50’ W. 
1818 9 24° 30’ W. 
l-informe ceceuks emcees 
nan of the 33 ) 1° 40’ (3 1%," 
MON sense comes 
d 
very i By taking shorter periods we may make the cal- 
ind of beim culation ruore accurate, and be able possibly to 
sensibility predict future changes. A formula for this purpose 
ke Milton en constructed, and, if it may be depended 
3 the latte apon, the needje will cease to move westward at 
celebrate fay Paris about the year 1830. 
; stupidity There are variations in the magnetic direction 


not only annually, but monthly, and. even daily. 
from the observations of Mr. Canton it appears, 
that on June 27, 1759, the smallest declination was 
18° 2 W. at midnight, and the greatest 19° 9’ W. 
at noon, the difference being not less than 1° 7’. 
His table of the mean variation for each month in 
the year, makes it greatest in June, and least in 
ber, the difference being 6’ 23’. From these 
observations, as well as from experiments made for 
the purpose of ascertaining the point, we may con- 
‘dude that heat’ has some influence in determining 
‘the direction of the magnetic needle. 
_ ‘The variation of the compass which arises from a 
chuge of place, follows no regular order; it indeed 
ales with the latitude, but not so uniformly as to 
h reducible under any general. law. | Dr. Halley 
made a proposal that the declination in different 





ckest skul) 


~ — places should be accurately observed, and from these 
Papers " obseryations a chart be constructed, which might 
f show the variation for all parts of the world. With 


such a chart he thought it would be possible to de- 
termine the longitude at sea, without using a chro 
nometer. The project, however, did not succeed : 
it was found impossible to construct a chart which 
should be permanent, because the declination at the 
same place is continually changiug, and, as it seems, 
from a variety of causes. According to the original 
plan, the line of no declination was to be the mag- 
t possesses uetic first meridian, and it was expected that the 


ea) 





L\GNETIC 


1e remotes Mag declination would increase equably on each side. 
* arranging ‘Upon trial, however, the first meridian was disco- 
1e same dae Vered to be exceedingly irregular, and the other 
(at least meridians had very little connection with it. Besides, 
ary. [tis the maguetic direction is influenced by circumstances 
10 de Giois altogether Of a transient nature, such as the appear- 
vify it, tre ance of meteors, earthquakes, &c. aud can, there- 
ring at di: fore, give nu precise indication of a ship’s place at 
. ‘The sa. 

Magu, There is another phenomenon of the magnetic 
s turnete i direction, which leads to conclusions more certain, 
quarter d from and therefore more important, than those derived 
magnet i -the declination. If aneedle that has been magnetised 
cumulated Me be placed on a pivot exactly at its centre of gravity, 
world, th ove end will preponderate, so as to make a considera. 
ce they atm ble angle with the horizon. This angle measures 
what is called the maguetic dip. When the experi- 

netic pos fm Ment is made in northern latitudes, the north pole 
is suppor of the magnet decends; when in southern latitudes, 
Sebaste fe the south pole; although in neither case does the 
. m Magnet receive any addition to its weight. The dis- 
rridian lit fi COvery of the dip or inclivation was made by Mr. 
pot it met ME Norman, in the year 1576. Its variation is found 
ngle, Thi to depend principally on the latitude; and there isa 
Ivie fous coiucident iu some parts with the earth’s equator, 
‘the cartit ME Where there is vo inclination, This line is called the 
t law int HE Magnetic equator. In the western hemisphere, the 


A *%gle which this line makes with the earth’s equator 
Babout 12°, and the line itself does not deviate far 

regularity. As the needleis made'to depart 
fram the magnetic equator on either side, the incli- 
tation gradually increases as the magnetic latitude 


the std creases, with considerable uniformity. From a 
have bet im Variety of other observations it is avcertained, that 
of its pepe (M magnetic equator crosses the geographical in 
vn bes be og. 118° W. and of course it ought to cross it 
ya nestt ie “tin in long. 62° E. In the eastern hemisphere, 
ions of EE *Owever, there ueem to be two magnetic equators, 
» mages “hing differcnt angles with the earth's equator. 

ne the yes Since.-the inclivation increases in going cither 
nation Mithward or southward, there must be somewhere 
EB, Weg Points of the earth’s surface at which it will bea 
> years th Maximum. and if the iacrease be regular, those 
verage inte will be at the poles of the magnetic axis. 
year} ow this, it is obvious, must make an angle of 90° 
om Ot With the plane of the maguetic equator; so that the 
ly. latitude of the N. magnetis pole will be 78%, and its 
od in! tude 18° W.; the latitude of the 8. pole 78° 
gone bet and longituile 162° E. 

| inclination of the needle varies in the same 
rly, thot B nce: thus, at London, in 1786, the dip was 
* 2.8.1, and in 1805, 70° 21’, the difference in 19 
eur Years beiug 1° 47’, and the average rate of decrease 
ay Snually 5° 38’. This veriation must of edurse 
etweed Sees. & change ia the position of the magnetic 

or, 








There is a very simple experiment, which gives us 
‘ousiderabke insight ito the causes of magnetic 
polarity. Ifasmall needle, poised upon a pivot, be 
orougut over a large magnet, so as to be just above 
its centre, it will take exactly the same direction 
vith the amagnet: if, then, the needle be moved 
towards cither pole of the magnet, one end will pre 
ponderate so as to point towards that pole, and the 
anount of the iuclination will depend upon it proxi- 
amity to the pole. Now, these phenomena are so 
similar to what: are observed iu the dipping needle, 
at different parts of the earth’s surface, that it does 
not appear un-philosophical to suppose the causes 
of both the same. Dr. Gilbert, led by this analogy, 
suggested, that the earth is a large magnet, acting 
upon the immumerable small maguets, 1a the same 
way as these magnets, in their turn, act upon others 
smaller than themselves. If this supposition be 
received, it will account satisfactorily for the most 
important variations in the dip and declination that 
arise from changes of latitude. The anomalies in 
the variation must be accounted for by supposing, 
that the regular action of the great magnet is dis- 
turbed by the interfering attractions of large masses 
of metallic ores, placed irregularly at different parts 
of the earth. 

The fullowing experiments tend also to the estab- 
lishment of this theory :— 

(1.) When the dipping needle is conveyed, by 
means of a balloon, to a considerable height above 
the earth’s surface, it loses a portion of its directive 
energy. This proves that magnetism resides in the 
earth, since the maguetic power diminishes as we 
recede from it. 

(2.) If a bar of iron be allowed to remain for some 
time in the magnetic direction, it becomes perma- 
nently maguetical. The same properties are com- 
municated to a small un-magnetised needle, when 
placed in the vicinity of a powerful magnet ; and, as 
in the latter case we attribute the effect to the influ- 
ence of the -artificial magnet, so in the former, we 
may attribute it to the influence of the great natural 
magnet, ; 

(3.) Magnetiam may be communicated to iron or 
steel by hammering or heating it, while ia the mag- 
netic direction, We may preduce the same effect 
by a similar process, when the iron or steel is in the 
vicinity of a powerfal magnet. 

Thus every effect is, or at least seems to be, pro- 
duced by the great magnet, contained in or consti- 
tuting the earth, that is produced by the smal! mag- 
nets which we have the means of subjecting to 
examination. Are we not, then, entitled .to con- 
clude, that the polarity of the magnet arises from 
the action of a vast system of magnetism, which 
extends its influence to all parts of our globe ? 

To this hypothesis it may be objected, that it does 
not account for the variation of the dip and declina- 
tion at the same place. This variation may arise 
from the chemical changes which are constantly 
going on in the internal. constitution of the earth: 
or, to render the hypothegjs more un-objectionable, 
we may farther suppose, that the magnetic poles of 
of the earth, like those of many natural magnets, 
are not precisely defined ; the magnetic energy being 
so diffused as to produce a multiplicity of poles, 
whose conflicting attractions produce an oscillatory 
motion in the needle. 

On the whole, there appears ground for believing 
that the polarity of the magnet arises chiefly from 
the magnetism of the earth; although it is influ- 
enced considerably by its vicinity to any large mass 
of attracting metal, and also by the chemical changes 
to which the metallic:ores are subjected, while they 
remain in the bowels of the earth. 

D, W. 
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ENGLISH EXHIBITIONS § EXHIBITORS, 


a 


(From the Chester Guardian.) 
—_——- 


The manner in which English curiosities, autiqui- 
ties, collections, mansions, &c. are exhibited, both 
to natives and foreigners, has been a subject of uni- 
versal, and, we fear, just criticism, particularly, in 
the way of expence and dvaceur. This is the less 
excusable, for, generally speaking, there is no sort 
of care taken as to the capacity of the persons who 
perform the part of Ciceront, or guides, on these oc- 
casions. A gentleman of our acquaintance, once 
furnished us, for another publication, with the fol- 
luwiug laughable anecdote. The tapestry at Wiud- 
sor Castle, consisting of four or five compartments, 
is hung in the keep, or round tower. It represents 
the well known story of Hero and Leander, tuld ¢ri- 
ginally by Musaus, the shurt fable of which, our 
readers need scarcely be informed is merely-this : 
That Hero living at Sestos, and Leander in Abydos, 
the latter used to swim the Hellespont to visit his 
mistress clandestiuely. Que night, in a storm, he 
was drowned; Hero finds his body, and follows her 
lover, by plunging into the same waters that had 
deprived him of tife.—-“ Observe the way,”’ writes our 
correspondent, “ in which the woman who shows the 
tapestry, told this simple story, mixing up with it) 
moukish legends, Christian institutions, and crown- 
ners quest law.”— There,” said she, “ you see Hero 
in the tower of the convent, where her father placed 
her, looking out secretly for Leander, who is swim- 
ming across the Hel/spond to her. liere again yoo 
may behold them together, and there they are sepa- 
rated by the nuns of the convent. Next you see 
Leander swimming in a storm, and afterwards cast 
on shore dead, where Hero comes and finds the : 
you see she is cryiug over hiay. Then she leaves t 

convent, and sets sail from her nuusery, and in de- 
spair throws herself overboard, and is drowned, iike 
him.”—So far she affected to follow the story on the 
walls; and, with all the gravity of conviction, added 
this piece of new and consolatory intelligence, of 
which the Greek poet was certainly got well informed, 





was picked up .by Captain Wansey, and she was 
buried at Gibraltar, with a stake through her body, 
for killing herself.” 

A fact scarcely less ludicrous, occurred to a geo 
gentleman who went to Stuw, for the purpose of sec 
ing the pictures, The man who showed them pointed 
out the celebrated piece of Apollo presiding among 





the Muses, “ There, Sir,” said he, “ are the fer 
* No, Sir, the ten Muses,” repeated the man, with 


pretend to know better than himself; “ the ten 
Muses, Sir,—count them, if you please.—* Why, 
who is that in the centre, with the lyre?” ‘asked the 
stranger.—“ That is Apollo, Sir; she’s the head of 
them all.” 


SWINDLING. 








On Monday se’nnight a man named Page Stringer 
was apprehended for defrauding a countryman of £50 
who had recently arrived in this town for the purpose 
of going to America. ‘The following are the particu- 
lars of the transaction as given in the examination be- 
fore the magistrate at the Town-hall :— 

George Moore stated that he was a farmer; that he 
came from Bristol last week to go to Baltimore. About 
9 o'clock on Monday morning, while he was looking 
for a vessel in the Kiag’s Dock for that port, he was 
accosted by a man who enquired if he knew whether 
there were any vessels for Philadelphia, as he was 
going there. itness then told the stranger he was 
going to Baltimore, and offered him his assistance to 
procure him a ship. A vessel for Philadelphia was 
soon found, but previous to his going on board to en- 
gage his passage, the stranger prevaited on Moore to 
accept of a glass of ale for his trouble; they went to 
a public-house in Blundell-street, where they had not 
been long before the prisoner Stringer came in. They 
appeared, however, unknown to each other. After 
some conversation, Stringer told them that a relation 
who had lately died had left him £800, and £50 a 
year; and having applied the term poor fellows to the 
others, the stranger expressed great indignation at the 
insult, and offered to bet Stringer two guineas that he 
could show £60 in less than an hour. This being ac- 
— Stringer put down a provincial £5 note; the 
other man also put down £30 in country notes, and 
said that he had a friend who would let him have £100 
in a moment ; but addressing himself to witness, said, 
if you have got £50 it would save me the trouble of 
now going for it. Witness took out his pocket-book, 
in which were £32, of which he laid £30 os the table 
to make up the £60. As soon as the money was de- 
posited Stringer proposed to the stranger to bet him 
£60 that he would name three times out of four, which 
having done, he immediately took up the money, £30 
of which belonged to witness, who desired to , Tins ic 
returned, on which the other man took him by the 
arm, telling him he would go to his friend and borrow 
the £100 he had before mentioned, out of which he 
would return him the £30. For this purpose witness 
and the stranger went away, leaving Stringer behind, 
They had not gone far, however, before Stringer was 
observed by Moore to leave the house also, and, taking 
another road, witness suspected that their was 
to defraud him of the money, he therefore forced him- 
self front the other man, who used every means to de- 
tain him, and ran after Stringer, whom he immedi- 
roe e overtook, and threatened to have him taken to 
bridewellif he did not return him the money. Stringer 
then requested witness to go with him to a certain 
house and he would settle with him; to this Moore 
consented, and the prisoner took him through ‘several 
back roads to a private house, where there were three 
or four women. Stringer sent for some liquor, but 
witness would not drink any. Stringer then endea- 
voured to effect his escape from witness ; but he pur- 
sued him toa public-house in London-road. ‘The pri- 
soner now told him that he had lost the money, but 
he gave him a £5 Bank of England note, three £5, 
and one one guinea country notes, which he said was 
all the money he had. The witness was now satisfied 
that his object had been to defraud him of the £20, he 
therefore got a constable, and had the prisoner taken 
to bridewell. . Stringer refused to tell where he lived, 
or give any information of the other man. He was 
ordered to‘ find bail for his appearance at the next 
county sessions, himself in £200, and two sureties in 
£100 each. ‘This he was not able to do, cnd he has in 
consequence been committed for trial to the house of 
correction. ‘The notes which Stringer gave to Moore 
were what are called lash notes. 
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or he would not hove omitted it, “ Her dead body 
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SINGULAR FATE OF MOST OF THE CELE. 
BRATED FRENCH GENERALS, WHO SER.- 
VED IN THE ARMY DURING THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 


d Sic transit gloria mundi. 
General Dumourier, exiled from France, now has a 


pension of £1200 per annum, from the British go- 
vernment. 


Luckner, 

Custine, 

Houchard, Guillontined under the go- 
Biron Duc de Lauzun, vernment of Robes- 
Westerman, pierre. 


Rossignal, 

Miranda, a native of Caraccas, died lately in Cadiz, 
a state prisoner. 

Hoche, poisoned. 

Jhampignet, ditto. 

Kleber, assassinated in 


Pich exiled from his country, afterwards 
strangled. 
Brune, i at Avignon, in 1635, 


assassinated ) 

Malet and Lahorie, (the latter implicated in "6 
conspiracy, but fled from France,) »\ot for attempting 
to subvert the government of in 1812. 
xvi Shot in 1815, during the government of Louis 


Manat chet ty toil toe Khe af Kéglon, ober 
urat, y i. 
ing himself been Sovereign of that country. 
Morea exiled. from his ereey, — killed in battle, 
in ar carried on against France, in 1813, “ 
Berthier, thrown out of a window and killed, his 
mu not known. | 
The following are at present exiled from France —| 
Grouchy, V » Thureau, Savarry, (Duc de 
i mbert, Bat Lefevre, Des 


Soult, H 
nuchice, and the brothers 


There are 168° causes entered for ‘trial at York, 
which nine ave special jury causes, 








COURT OF REQUESTS. 


—_ - 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Srr,—The proposal of Parisivs in the Mercury of 
the 19th instant, will, I hope, be carried into effect, and 
in furtherance of his views, as I am imformed there is 


} 4 
| how in progress an act to extend the amount of sums to 


og.’ ae j »g.”? ‘Tve » visitor , . 
Muses."—* Nine Muses,” observed the visitor —}/ be recovered in this court from £2 to £5, I beg Teave 


to suggest the insertion of clauses in the new act to the 


some feeling of resentment that any body should |! following effect :— 



































































That the clerk or clerks of the said court do forthwith 
pay the unclaimed monies, accumulated since the first 
establishing of the said court, with an account of the 
suitors’ names, to the churchwardens and overseers of 
the poor of the parish of Liverpool for the time being, 
to be applied to the general purposes of the poor thereof, 
and that the receipt thereot shall be binding upon the 
said parish to pay to any of such suitors, the sum pro- 
perly substantiated, due to them on such account. 

That the clerk or clerks of the said court, shall keep 
one or more book or books, in which shall be fairly 
written, all the transactions and accounts between the 
suitors and debtors of the said court, ag they daily occur, 
which books shall be at all reasonable times ready to be 
inspected and copied by any parishioner, or any suitor, 
or debtor in the said court, or their agent, upon payment 
of 2d. for each time. 

That the clerk or clerks of the said court do pay the 
balance in their hands when it amounts to £50, into 
pew bank in Liverpool, in the name of ** the suitors’ 
fund. 

That the clerk or clerks of the said court, shall, on 
or before the 25th day of March in every year, render 
upon oath, an account of all suitors’ monies received by 
them in the year ending the 31st December preceding, 
to the churchwardens and overseers, and shall on or be- 
fore the 30th day of June next ensuing, pay the un- 
claimed monies in such account to the churchwardens and 
overscers. 

That the churchwardens and overseers of the peor, for 
the time being, be empowered to require, recover, and 
receive from the said clerk or clerks, such monies and 
accounts thereaf, as are herein before mentioned. 

And that the clerk or clerks of the said court be liable 
toa penalty of £ , and not exceeding £ , for refusing 
or neglecting to comply with any of such enactments. 

I am, Gentlemen, 


ours, 
Liverpool, March 22, 1819. SUITONILUS. 





VESTRY MEETINGS, 
<a 

The annual yestry of the parishioners will be held on 
this day fortnight; and, as many persons may not be 
aware of the provisions of the act passed in the last 
session of the late Parliament for the regulation of parish 
vestries, we think it our duty to publish, for the infor- 
mation of the parishioners in general, the material 
clauses of the act. 

The following clause relates to the manner of voting 
in vestrics : 

** III. And be it further enacted, That in all such 
vestries, wey inhabitant present, who shall, by the last 
rate which shall have been made for the relief of the 
poor, have been assessed and ch upon or in 
of any annual rent, profit, or value not amounting to 
-~ pounds, shall have and be entitled to give one vote 
and no more ; and every inbsbitant eae who 
shall in such last rate have been or charged 
upon or in respect of any annual rent or rents, profit or 
value, amounting to fifty pounds or upwards, (whether 
in one or in more than one sum or charge,) shall have 
and be entitled te give one vote for every twenty-five 
pounds of annual rent, _ and value upon or in 
respect of which he shall have been assessed or char, 
in such last rate, so nevertheless that no inhabitant shall 
be entitled to give more than six votes; and in cases 
where two or more of the inhabitants present shall be 
jointly rated, cach of them shall be entitled to vote 
scooping to the proportion and amount which shal] be 


joint charge; and where one enly 
at he 
in 


provides, that inhabitants coming 
ihe ecpeniee me the last rate may vote : 

- Provided, and be it further enacted, That 
when any person shall have become an inhabitant of any 
parish, or become liable to be rated therein since the 
making of the last rate fer the relief of the poor thereof, 
he be entitled to vote for and in respect of the 
lanns, tenements, for which he shall have 
become liable to be rated, and saall consent to be rated, 
in like manner as if he should have been actually rated 
Mes fink cléuse that inhabitants refusing 

ce ¢ enacts, tants pay- 
ment of rates shall be excluded from, vestries : 

* V. Provided also, and it is hereby further enacted, 
That no person who shall have or to 
pay any rate for the relief of the poor w shall be 
hogy fom sad shall yt oy —- of a eae 

entitled to vote or to be present in any vest the 
pal for which such rate shall haye Seca noe until 
¢ shall have paid the same.” 





Wanton Cruelty.—A wager of a most extraordinary 
nature, and of the uttost cruelty, bat which excited a 
considerable degree of interest, was decided lately, on 
the Chelmsford road, on which many high bets were 

nding, upon two horses, one be ng to a Mr. 

larris, of Church-lane, St. George's in the * ast, and 
the other to a Mr. Boutle, a carman, of the New-road. 
Kach horse was to drag « ton weight to Chelmsford, a 
distance of thirty miles, and back again, on the same 
road, and that which arrived at the place of starting 
soonest, would entitle the owner to fifty guineas. At 
about three o’cl4_k in the morning, the poor animals 
were brought by their unfeeling owners to the pluce of 
starting, frouy opposite Whitechapel Church, 9nd having 
the ton weight, and made every » the 
signal was given, and they were driven, of by a Mr. 
Stones and Mr. Staines ; iy ove ly up to each 
ther until they arrived at Chelmaford, when they were 
tu-e exha' Harris’s, horse, returned to London, 
£ ‘his labourious task in nineteen hours, 
one quartet and. three minutes, and was regdly to drop 
on his arrival. r 


One of the ¥reneh Journals states, that the creditors 
of M. Lucien Bonaparte were convoked a few days since 
at the house of an attorney gt Parts, nq that an offer 
was made tw them of a composition of 70 per cent. un 
the amount of th¢ sums due to them.— good dividend 


-A steam boat has been built ac ‘Tritdad, to ply be. 
tween Port $pain and Sap Pereando, touching ag Pointed 
Pir yt the has three exbing, for Kav. white, coloured, 
and slave passengers, and was to have conmenced he 
trips on the <1st Beccuaber . 
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LORD ERSKINE’S POEM. 


(From tle Literary Gaxetle.) 


—_ 
“The preface to the following poem explains its | 
object and mode of circolativn It possesses the 


ofa private letter with regard to criticism, | 
thoug!, a copy being kindly given to us by a friend, | 
we have thought that it would not be reckoned by | 
the noble author a breach of privdege if we availed | 
to multiply and preserve the literary 

curiosity for our readers We have only further to 

that it was written soon after the battle of 
Leipsig ; and that the notes, which we ont, are of 
no necessary consequence to the elucidation of the 
poem. May we not alo adA, that whatever is de- 
cided with regard to its qualities as @ poetic al com 

position, there can be but one opinion of the bene- 
yolenee and humanity of the writer, i whose dix 

tinguished life one of the most brilliant features is 
bis long exerted zeal iu the cause of the suffering 
animal creation ’” 


sanctity 


ourschves of it, 


way, 





“The following lines were occasioned by my having, 
at the justance of my Bailiff in Sussex, complained 
to # neighbour of his Rookery, the only one in that 
part of the country; but having heen afterwards 
convinced of the utility of Rooks, 1 countermanded 
my complaint, and wrote “Tne Fanmen’s Vision.” 

« The lanes ave very incorrect and unfinished, being 
sketched yoly as a domestic amusement, tu inspire 
humane and moral fechngs ip @ uew generation of 
mny fainily, and with that view were inscribed to my 
chdest grand-daughter, ' Frances Erskine, as the fair 
Poctess of St. Leonard’s Forest, who, though not 
then sixteen years of age, could have handled the 
subject much better herself. It is, indeed, so ca- 
pable of being made interesting, that T would have 
prolonged the vision, and worked it up into a Poem, 
but fur an tusuperable objection, viz THAT I am 
wor a Port. It is not fit for publication, and a 
few copies are only = for friends who asked 
for them, a« it was too long to make them iv writing” 

Buchan Hill, Sussex, Dee. 25th, 1818. ce 
_ 
THE FARMER'S VISION. 


Old Msop taught vain Man to look, 

In Nature's much neglected book, 

‘To birds and beasts by giving speech, 

For lessons out of common » om 

And though ‘tis said they speak no more, 

Once only too in days of yore, 

They whisper truths on Reason’s ear, 

If human pride would stoop to hear— 

Nay often In loud clamours crave 

The rights which bounteods Nature gave. 

A flock of Rooks—tmy story goes, 

Of all our birds the most verbose— 

‘Took their black flight t Buchan Hill, 

On Willard’s® oats to cat their fill : 

His gu he fir'd, when off they flew, 

With scatter'd rear of not a few, 

Fainting fron many 4 cruel wound, 

And dropping lifeless on the ground, 

Hut one, Pol rising on the wing, 

Thus seem’d to speak—Rooks never sing— 

** Before the Lord of this domain, 

Sure, Justice should not wee in vain, 
How ean /is vengeance thus be hurl’d 
Ayainat his fayourite lower world ? 

A sentence he must blush to see 

Without a summons or a plea; 

F'en in Wie prowess nighest times, 

He ne'er had cognizance of crimes, 

And shall he now, with such blind fury, 
In flat contempt of judge and jury, 

Fou! murder sanction in broad day, 

Not on the King’s, but Gon's highway oid 

Touch'd with the sharp, but just appeal, 
Well turn’d at least to make me feel, 
Instant this solemn oath I took— 

+ No hand shall rise against a Rook.” 
Scarce had the solemn pledge been given, 
When, signal of approving Heaven, 

A form angelic seem'd to ys 

On meteor Wing, athwart the sky, 

Soaring in dazzling volutes round, 

Until at last he reach'd the ground, 

Just where my beeches hope to grow, 
When the fierce tempests cease to blow— 
Aloud he cried —"* The bird you saw, 
Broke not the universal law ;° 

Vir speech, no wonder, sccm’d most strange, 
Since Nature's laws caa never change 

+ "Twas 1 that hover'd in the air— 

"The secrets of this world 1 bear—- 

Know, then, since Man's disastrous Fall, 
He stil, though Sovereign Lord of all, 
Must shure, by the Supreme decree, 

With creatures of the land end sea, 
Whatever lands or sear produce, 

"Phe gifts of Lgaven for common use: 
Phough Man subdues the stubborn soil, 
Their portion is not therefore spoil ; 

What are their rights, their instincts prove, 

whose bounds they cannot move, 

Rat all the ample range within 

Beane the: own by Adam's sin; 

Frov thence arose a deadly sting, 

Infia'é in every living thing: 

Rut Heaven, i mercy still to show, 
Palsied this else destructive joe, 

Ry forging an unbounded chain 

OF dying and of life again— 
bert the mate plants enjoy their hour, 
‘Nhew bee in the consummate flower. 
Wah sexual love embrace therr kind, 
Aw! leave their endless tribes bchind 5 
Madet the pale ating stalks are seen 
‘Their infants swath’d in vivid green 5 
In this perfum"d and painted bed, 
he araller avimals are bred, 
Where myriads fil! their countless span, 
Unscen by any art of man, 
Whilst still in the asmonding line 
New beings rise by power divine § 
But all their mortal nature foel, 
As turns the quick revolving wheel; 
Yet when La heaps the largest die, 
Wo rank corruption tants the sky ; 
The putrid vase restores the . 
‘Tull vital beat in Death's anus is found 
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Here runs out the mysterious clue, 
And the great course be rins anew : 
Type of that promis’d glorious day, 
When Earth’s whole scene shal] pass away, 
When Time himself, grown sick with age, 
Shall perish on this mortal stage ; 
And Death, subdued in Heavenly strife, 
Shall sink beneath Eternal life. 
But truths, which Angels cannot reach, 
Are far beyond my powers to teach ; 
Yet learn what human kind may scan, 
The law which rules this fallen state of Man. 
The lower world’s allotted part 
Was given, to turn the fatal dart 
Aside from him, whose trespass gave 
‘All nature to the penal grave ; 
For think not that the curse of hell 
On living creatures on] fell ; 
The globe, through all its frame partook 
Man's mortal doom, and since has shook 
With inward flames, whilst fever'd air 
Flashes with due electric glare ; 
Nor could this mighty chief endure 
One single hour the mass impure, 
But for the aids creation gives, 
By others’ lives and deaths he lives. 
The Serpent first, his earliest foe, 
And the whole reptile class below, 
From earth their deadliest venoms draw, 
Thriving by an inverted law, 
Which life, in various forms, bestows, 
Midst vapours, whence such poison flows, 
That none dare meet the fatal damp, 
Without fam’d Davy’s magic lamp— 
Blasts that from caverns issuing hot, 
Would kill a giant on the spot, 
If Jeft, with undiminish'd power, 
Man’s feeble organs to devour :— 
But filter’d thro’ their sluggish forms, 
From monstrous snakes to smallest worms, 
Fell hydrogen is chas’d away, 
And air resumes its wonted sway. 
The insect tribes you vainly fear, 
As hidden cause of famine drear ; 
Rashly defam'd,—you cannot see, 
In their minute anatomy, 
Their various duties, nor their skill 
To aid the Universal Will; 
Insects are but a mass of life, 
Engag'd with death in constant strife, 
And, whilst triumphant in the fi ht, 
Presumptuous man complains of blight. 
What falsehoods will not human folly dare ! 
‘They form the very element of air; 
Their beings all its vital powers sup ly, 
Without them, vacuum 1s, when all must die 
In the large animals, you see 
And own a wise economy 5-— 
Their alps pa their gifts, distinctly prove 
A system of protecti Love ; 
Without their aids, Man's boundless sway 
You feel would languish and decay 5 
Plain lesson sure, that others bear 
Like stations in paternal care, 
With powers all weigh’d in nicest scale, 
That one to mischief may prevail ; 
Nor could the soil its produce yi d, 
Tho’ Coke himself prepar'd the field, 
; But for the never-ceasin, round, 
In which both life and death are found : 
But chief when tilth is first begun, 
Earth meets the Air and bl Sun, 
Then numbers beyond numb'ring rise, 
Some skim the earth, some scour the skies ; 
Th’ astonish'd farmer toils in vain, | 
Kach hour destroys his ripening graiDs 
But Providence beholds the scene, 
And other beings step between,— 
Yet let not man presume to know 
Their course, nor dare to strike the blow ; 
Blind as the mole he snares,—shall he 
Murmuring at the Supgene decree, 
At random break that, mighty chain, 
No link of which is-made in vain ? 
** At Oatlands, where the beepers air 
Vast clouds of Rooks can scarecly bear, 
What verdure paints returning spring ! 
What crops surrounding harvests bring ! 
Yet swarms on every tree arc fownd, 
Nor hear the fowler’s dreaded sound ; 
And when the Kite’s resistless blow 
Dashes their statter’d nests below, 
Alarm'd they quit the distant field, 
To seek the park's indulgent shield, 
Where, close in the o’ers 1adowing wood, 
They build new cradles for their brood, 
Sccure—their fair Protectress nigh, 
Whose bosom swells with synpathy— 
Nor glows a heavenly breast in vain— 
God builds her royal House again, 
And bids Frederica smiling see 
Restor’d Great Frederick's monarchy, 
See Gallia’s ruthless vultures die— 
Whilst the BLack EaGLE mounts the sky 
But scenes like this how rare to find ! 
As rare as York's delightful mind. 
‘To man, whoever pleads the cause 
Of Nature's universal laws, 
Must prove them made alone for him3 
To other views his sight is dim : 
Your grave philosopher will tel ye, 
To his back and fitl-his belly 
Is the grand scope of all creation, 
The rest but mere imagination.— 
Ungrateful masters {—yes—"tis true § 
But servants should have comforts too 
"The bounteous Author of the wholes 
Inspir'd, as with one living soul, 
Fach sentient being, great and small ; 
Eternal Justice reigns thro’ all, 
And selfish man, the secret known, 
Must guard their rights to save his own. 
Thus Rooks, of corn must have their fill, 
Or else farewell to Buchan Hill— 
For proof yon lonely insect see, 
Sav'd out of millions only he.” 
A Wireworm then his speech address’, 
‘And thus the hidden truth confess’d— 
*: Yese-out of millions, million-fold, 
The last upon your soil behold ; 
From your neighbour's highest tree 
Black } came, and left but me, 
Harpies to us the worst of fiends, 
To you the best and surest friends— 
Know, then, the various seeds you sowed, 
‘That the first burst of vigour showed, 
Were never touch’d by tongue of Rook, 
The whole, both root and branch, we took, 
And but for those you seek to kill, 


Darting with never-ceasing bill, 
a pene Sussex ever we 

ra‘se one single blade ; 
Bull wight you sow whole cuilce of nts, 


Cease, then, 


Better spare 


Protect you 
What from 


Your smilin 
Your She 


And woods 


Nor 
Farew 


Enjoy your 





Een the fam’d 
Midst all that wealth or skill bestows, 
Would, as thro’ magic, disappear, 
Nor rise with Spring another year. 


Let larger views 
To pluck up taxes by the root, 
Let him both Lords and Commons shoot ; 
And still to keep the merry farce on, 
To end all tything, 
Still more, to save your Lordship’s pelf, 
Next shoot the Shepherd—last himself-— 
Then see what helpless man could do, 
By saving that to others due: 

hen government was at an 
Who would your lonely cot defend ? 
Religion’s altars overthrown, 
Moral restraints there would be none; 
If Rooks offend you, who would then 


Set free at last 

Rush not into the toils again, 

a — nor honours to attain 
ere happier prospects may you see 3 

Yeur guardian spirit pote ro’ ine, 

For not to us was reason given, 

Nor speech, 

Those ampler powers, 

Image of God, are onl thine— 

Yon radiant Angel, stil 


Yet not be richer twenty groats ; 


Petworth grows, 


unjustly to com 


With impious threats, of ahora ‘grain 

+ 0 er ; 
It is their wages for the : / 
They do in making us their food ; 
Their portion of 


e crop is small, 
that than give us ali—_- 


If thrift impels your Bailiff’s rage, 


his thoughts engage. 


shoot the Parson ; 


from worse thefts of men— 


the mi 


g farms in ruins | 
gone, 


unthinn’d would strew th 


On every storm’s relentless sound. 
To laws of Ged, then, or of man, 
Ordain’d for this contracted span, 
Let each submit within his sphere, 
to find perfection bare, 


r I have liv’d a day, 


And from this world must haste away 3 


longer— higher life, 
rom hourly strife ; 


by all-dispenng Heaven,— 
and form divine, 


in view, 


Was once a mortal man like you— 

Yet see, he bursts upon the sight 

With wings ontsprese *midst floods of light.” 

I look’d, but nought was seen around, 

Nor heard, but distant thunder’s sound. E.” 
a 


idnight murderer's knife, 
Now fearless rais’d against your life ? 
When clos’d your Steward’s watchful eye, 
Your choicest cattle soon would die ; 

Your fields unsown, your rents unpaid, 


I your flocks would roam, 
Nor find at night their shelter’d home ; 
No labourers left to pare and burn, 
The barren heath would soon return, 

e ground, 





What cherish'’d 


Long has she 


And that name 


nished. 


The much-honour’d friend, 
A debtor—insolvent—s! 
To him, has the Muse e’er devoted one strain 
‘Asham’d of her silence, she answers, 


Then her voice she will try, 
Child tho’ she be, of the heart, and of fee! 


Long has it been to 


The verse-loving maid from his mem’ry be 
Tho’ that seal, witch so oft has sare 
And giv’n her deli 


AN ADDRESS TO A FRIEND. 


—<—_— 
[Inserted at the particular request of a Correspondent. 


—_>- 


emotions of lasting esteem, 


What grateful regards, in her bosom are dwelling. 
Long has his name been the day-star of hope; 
heard it with feelings of pleasure, 
And that friendship which sheso unchanging has found; 
her heart a rich treasure. 


will be dear, tho’ mid life’s busy scene 


her 
delight, from 


Kendal, 2\st Jan. 1819. 


to whose kindness and zeal 
e must be for ever ; 


No—never! 
but can never express, 


her view should be ba- 


? 


4 


vanish’d, 
fears 


J... 
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people of Li 
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The following exc 
been recommended, without much 
verpool, through the medium of the Mere 
all the other Liverpool newspapers. 


you go to the 


RULES FOR RIDING & WALKING. 


RIDING. 


The rule of the road is paradox quite, 


the carriages jog it along ; 
to the icyou aresure to be right, 


right you are wrong ; 


WALKING. 


But the rule of the foot, is as clear as the 
And none can its reason withstand, 

On each side of the way you 
And give those you meet 


———————— 


—_ 

ellent rules which are rigidly ob- 
nd some other towns, have hitherto 
effect, to 


must keep to the right, 
the ieft hand. 


the 


light, 








2 
TO THE MOST POLITE AND INGENIOUS 


MR. WM. HANDCOX, 


‘The extraordinary operater in the ——— 
dies and myrtle wax tapers, and the 
tor:in the aspiring qu : 
with wax wicks, four times refined with 
at his house in Wolstane, near the city of 
Warwickshire. 


Though I 
sphere of your 
in me the mast 


the central sun 
where Peers; 


apPy, 
some 





diurnal course 


wishes us poor mortals to grope in dro 
then his that your bright luminaries, as Viceroys to the 
God of Day, itluminates the 


TaraNnsFULGEeNT Fasric 
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tenebrous cubicals. Ob! had I but the of 
Demosthenes or a Cicero to expatiate the depth of the 
profundity of your impenetrable art, that 2 might ig 
the true sublime light describe the primary 

made on the orignal adeps, after the Reprivecicn aft 
genial warmth, the liquifying of which, is an atcanem 
deposited only in your judicious pericranium ; then, 
subsequent to this. primordial transfusion, I might de. 
scribe the wonderful process of quadruplicate transco. 
lation depurated with Benjamin or some other mundi. 
fying oriental gum, by which the whole substance 
thus newly modified in your elemental elabratory 
is, as it were, transpeciated from those rude chao, 


| tick masses of your vulgar candlemakers, then what 


philosopher or mathematician would not exult to 
see your witks made of the finest Bombycian cot 
and emers’d in depurated wax e the very cen. 
tral point of the luminary, by which, when equified, 
the nubiferous particles are equally tran to the 
flames, and causes it to burn with a peculiar steadiness 
and transparency. But after all this profusion of ar, 
who is not ravished to see the superalbid colour, and 
feel the marmiorean smoothness extended over the 
whole superfices, with the exact symetry and just 
portion which runs from the base to the apex of at 
your shining productions? But “why do I attempta 
subject with, talents so unequal to my theme? ‘Ti 
with awe, dread, fear, and respect, that I write to one, 
who, by his philosophical researches, has made himself 
incimately acquainted with the very minima natun 
all diaphanous corpuscles: I must, therefore, leave you 
just encomium to some abler pen ; but, in the mea 
time, must supplicate your lucidity, that when you s 
out next on-your itinerant perambulations, you will be 
graciously pleased to take me into the course. of 
visitations, and exeambiate some of your super-ert 
lent manufacture for an equivalent in current specie; 
but if you cannot conveniently move from the centre 
of system, please to transntit me a present supply, ‘till 
Lam felicitated with the enjoyment of your presence, 
I would not have any to exceed five or be under sis ia 
pound. Please to enquire or direct for Cornet Camp. 
bell, in the High-street, Warwick, without any preno. 
men, ag » cog , or any other ornamentd 
appellation or epithet. If this is dignified with a fe 
vourable reception, it will highly contribute to the hap 
piness of, 


Sin 
Your most profound admirer, and septuplicate humbl 
_ servant, 
JAMES CAMPBELL. 


_ Women Pat sontemA new sect of Methodists, de 
tinguished py the appellation of Briantists, have lately 
taken rise, and are making considerable progress among 
the inhabitants of Cornwall. Their. high-priest, it ap 














from them, and i asect of bisown, In 
therefore, that his own followers may differ as m 
possible from the tenets of the Wesleyans, he has adopt 
ed a new mode of instruction, which is no other tha 
allowing women to Mercury. } 
Happy Allusion.—At a meeting of a missionary, 99- 
ety in Plymouth, Eng. lately, a speaker thus alluded p 
the life boat :—** The ‘world (he exclaimed) is a wreck! 
We have been all overboard, contending with the 
pillows ; but, glory be to God, he sent us the E 












it 





We were taken into it—somne half-dead, and othersya, 
ing for life—and we were safely brought to land. An 
? shall went 


now, what shall we do with the Life- 
send it off to the wreck, and try to save the rest of the 
crew ?—or shall we be 90 hard as to say—"' La 
them save themselves how they can—some on & haws, 
others on a plank ; or let them go to the Lottom ?”-= 
Far be this from us. No, Sir, we are come hither @ 
Pp to man the boat, to victual and_ provision be 
afresh, and to send her off again, to endeavour ta 
up and save all the rest of the crew.—New York Cot 


—— ome 
To Correspondents. 


ie maammamend 
Tue SATIRE ON Woman inserted in the last Kaleidw 
cope, and complained of with some justice by T. wa 
inserted rather inadvertently we own, with too imp 
cit reliance upon the taste of the literary friend, fro 
whom we reccived it; and on whose recon) 
tion we gave it a place, witbout that previous ca 
tious perusal to which communications In gett 
are submitted. We would not wish to be consi¢ 
as admirers either of the taste or spirit of the! 
in question, which we should have deemed unwort) 
of notice, except as a specimen of that culiar 
tuperative and caustic style, so. conspicuous io’ 
celebrated composition of Lord Byron, to wile 
they bear so striking a resemblance, that we ¢ 
scarcely acquit the noble author of palpable p 
inm.—It was therefore as a literary curiasity, not 
an elegant extract, that we gave the Satire on 
man a place in the Kalefdoscope. ‘We entertain 
most unequivocal reverence for the observance ® 
scrupulous celicacy in the conduct of a pubbe} 
nal, and can say without affectation, that we do 
shrink from comparison with the mos: chaste 
dels; we must, however, at thc same time, pr 
against that spurious and marked delicacy, Wa 
it carried to an extreme, would exclude from 
libraries the writings of Swift, Pope, Dryden, 
many of the most approved maral 4 
Having said this much, we are free to acknow!et 
that the verses in which these remarks origina 
are vulgar in a degree which is by no means 
for by their wit.—Our readers need not fear 3 
tition of a similar inadvertency on our parts, on of 
future occasion; although we cannot avoid obi) 
ing, en passant, that we have much more fi ; 
been complained of for being too scrupulous 
too lax, in our capacity of caterers for the pl? 


taste. 
Se: De ae 
The letter of A. M. shall appeaf in our next. 


If ALcamenes objects to the transfer of his letter 
the Kaleidoscope, a8 proposed in the Mercury, 
shall be obliged, by his saying~so: with our pre 
press of matter the mcdiumwe have propo ' 
only alternative which affords any prospect of ¢ 


insertion. 
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